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frightening new child-killer 


by Jean Carper 


| pw plastic the kind that 
wraps dry cleaned clothes—looks 
so sparkling fresh and certainly 
harmless. Yet, this plastic is the 
most frightening new child killer 
since abandoned refrigerators. 


Last year a baby suffocated while 
sleeping on a plastic clothing bag 
that covered its crib mattress. The 
accident, at that time, was regarded 
as a freak. Now, a nationwide death- 
count by the National Safety Coun- 
cil proves that the plastic film is a 
greater menace than anyone sus- 


pected. 


Twenty children have been killed 
by plastic film during the first three 
months of 1959, according to reports 
from 48 state health departments. 
From the reports, NSC statisticians 
estimate that the plastic death-toll 
could mount to 100 by the end of 
the year. 


In addition, no one knows how 
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many deaths the plastic caused dur- 
ing 1958, nor how many during 1959 
have gone unreported to the Coun- 
cil. It is certain that at least nine 
children died from plastic during 





PLASTIC DEATH-TOLL 


(first three months, 1959) 
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1958. That boosts the official total 
to 29. Unofficial sources, such as 
newspapers, report 12 additional 
deaths from plastic during 1958 and 
1959. As we go to press, the death- 
count from both official and unoffi- 
cial sources, stands at 41. 


Anyone who has removed dry 
cleaning from a plastic bag will 
quickly understand how the deadly 
plastic works. It simply clings like 
tape to a child’s face, cutting off his 
breath. A small child can’t tear the 
material, nor can he pull it from 
his face. 


An unusual aspect, which makes 
this killer doubly hazardous, is its 
deceiving appearance. Unlike fire 
and poison, the plastic film gives no 
forewarning of its dangerous nature. 


Most mothers would not dream 
that the plastic is anything but de- 
lightful to keep around the house. 
They find a hundred and one happy 
uses for it—as crib sheets, furniture 
covers, dust-proof covers for silver 
and china, bags for storing clothes. 


(Continued on next page) 





Some unsuspecting parents have 
even discovered that plastic bags are 
fascinating toys for children. 


A six-months-old child in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., seemed delighted when 
her father gave her one of the bags 
to play with. While father helped 
his wife remove the wash from the 
clothesline, the baby pulled the curi- 
ous plaything to her mouth. When 
the parents returned from the yard, 
the baby was dead, the bag wrapped 
tightly around her head. 


A two-year-old girl in Los An- 
geles didn’t need her mother to show 
her the fascination of plastic bags. 
The toddler was supposed to be tak- 
ing her morning nap. Evidently she 
was looking for something more ex- 
citing. She sneaked into the clothes 
closet and crawled inside a 30-inch 
long plastic clothing bag. Her 
mother discovered she was missing 
from the bed, searched the bedroom 
and came across her limp body, 
shrouded in plastic film. 


NSC’s death-tabulation indicates 
that the plastic is especially danger- 
ous to very young infants. Of 16 
instances where the age of the victim 
is known, 6 were three months or 
younger, 9 were four to six months 
and only one was over a year. 

Six babies, all six months or 
younger, have died from plastic in 
Kansas since April 1958. Causes of 
the deaths were: the child put a 
large piece of plastic sheet in his 
mouth; caught his head in a plastic 
clothes bag; pulled a sheet of plastic 
over his head; chewed, swallowed 
or inhaled fine plastic material while 
he slept; turned his face downward 
on a plastic pillow; became en- 
tangled in a plastic crib-sheet. 

Whether the adhesiveness of the 
plastic film is caused by an electro- 
static charge or by the flimsy mate- 
rial being sucked against the face by 
inhalation, has not been scientifically 
established. However, the fact re- 
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mains that the material, known as 
polyethylene film, clings tightly. 


How well it sticks has.been told 
by a physician who examined a 
three-month-cld boy, smothered by 
a plastic bib. The boy had been put 
to bed with the bib tied loosely 
around his neck. When he was dis- 
covered dead, the plastic covered his 
face completely, clinging to every 
corner of his mouth and nose. The 
doctor removed the plastic, then 
placed it again over the child’s face. 
The material spread quickly into a 
close-fitting mask. 


The alarming number of deaths 
from plastic film demands that par- 
ents be warned about this insidious 
killer. Scattered newspaper alerts 
have appeared over the nation, espe- 





A Child 
For a Penny 








Two scorched pennies, one for 
each life, are reproachful monu- 
ments for two children, burned 
to death in an Akron, Ohio fire. 
After the blaze died and the 
bodies of a three year old girl and 
a five year old boy were carried 
away, firemen looked for and 
found the cause — two innocent 
looking pennies, cheap substitutes 
in the fuse box, but heartbreak- 
ing substitutes for two children’s 
lives. 











cially during recent months. Obvi- 
ously, these are not enough. 


The National Safety Council is 
urging all local home safety commit- 
tees to warn parents not to use thin 
plastic sheets, mattress and pillow 
covers, nor to let children play with 
plastic cleaning bags. The Council 
believes that the scope and serious- 
ness of the plastic death problem 
calls for an immediate broad-scale 
public education campaign. 


The Council is not condemning 
plastic film nor advocating the de- 
struction of plastic cleaning bags. 
This plastic in itself is not danger- 
ous. Like refrigerators and automo- 
biles, it is one of the joys of twen- 
tieth century living, and is certainly 
here to stay. Parents find many 
legi‘'mate uses for the plastic and 
will continue to use it without trag- 
edy. Only when it is misused does 
the plastic become lethal. 


Dry cleaners and the plastic in- 
dustry, as well as medical men, are 
aware of the dangers of plastic film. 
The National Institute of Dry Clean- 
ing has asked its members to warn 
customers against giving the bags to 
children as toys. The Institute also 
informs us that one manufacturer 
has prepared warning tags which 
dry cleaners can attach to each bag 
of cleaning. 


The Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry held a special meeting to dis- 
cuss the problem and is making an 
investigation. 


Health officials in some cities have 
publicized the hazard. The Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics and the 
American Medical Association have 
also printed warnings. 


At last, through NSC’s survey, the 
plastic film is exposed as a frighten- 
ing threat to children. It’s too late 
for some grieving parents—but in 
time to protect thousands of others 
from tragedy. Ld 
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Mouth-to-mouth artificial respiration, both newest and oldest method 
ning 
de- bites , : 
chan esgrsgian artificial free. Then remove the obstruc- of twice normal volume; for chil- 
— respiration is so ancient it is tion from the victim’s mouth. dren, use relatively shallow 
iger- sometimes called the Biblical ‘ breaths, about 20 per minute; for 
ymo- method, referring to God’s blow- . If you suspect a small child infants, only shallow puffs. 
wen- ing life into Adam’s nostrils. Yet, of having a foreign body in the Wis eis ie ciel 
uinly the mathed is aloo the most up-to- soaps ie = p> ." a 07s wagon to-mouth method : stress three 
date. Its recent revival is becom- by the ankles or invert him over ae 
many ing wideapiend. one arm and pat him sharply two points: (1) tilt the head back- 
and or three times between the shoul- ward and displace the lower jaw 
rag- The latest boost for the mouth- der blades. forward to clear airway; (2) pre- 
i it to-mouth method is an endorse- vent air leakage; (3) blow vigor- 
as ment from the National Academy © To revive adults, use a rate ously into adults, but gently into 
of Sciences — National Research of about 12 breaths per minute, children. al 
_ Council. They report that mouth- 
to-mouth is the most practical 
ase method for widespread use be- : 
alm.  . eile f Some methods not so likely to Lae a comeback 
cause it has the advantages o ; wat Aecbl, 
ean- providing pressure to inflate the 
yarn victim’s lungs immediately and of 
s to allowing the rescuer to judge the 
olen effects of his blowing efforts. 
rer Their special committee which 
iets studied the data on artificial res- 
piration offered the following ad- 
bag : ; 
vice to those using mouth-to- 
mouth: 
In- @ Open the airway immedi- 
dis- ately. Place the victim in a Kindling a fire on victim's body was sup- Forcing air into the mouth and lungs by 
| AGA mar ge ae ee posed to revive him, according to I1th means of a bellows was a 16th century 
an Spe position wit 1S ca century Normans. revival method. 
tilted backward and the lower 
jaw displaced forward. These two 
_ maneuvers keep the tongue from 
erl- blocking the airway. 
e€ \ 
th © Immediately remove any ob- 
ave vious obstructions such as food, 
secretions, false teeth, blood or 
ee blood clots, chewing gum. 
en- e If you suspect an adult’s air- 
late way is blocked when you fail to 
in move air into the lungs, place 
the victim on his side and admin- Throwing the victim over a moving horse Bending victim over a board or plank was 
° hy "s. i - 
“ ister a sharp blow hetween the — thought to vibrate breathing back into mandi the 1820's. Its success is un 
shoulders to jar the obstruction Clay model photographs, Armco Steel Corporation 
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A good law requires 


windows large enough ~ Ae 


for escape from fire. 


What to do about BAD BUILDIN 





Have you taken a look at home building in your 
community lately? Chances are houses are going up 
around you fast as missiles. And the rapid rate of 
building will continue. An estimated $500 billion 
(the equivalent of today’s total investment in build- 
ings) will go into construction in the next ten years. 
More than one-third of it, $200 billion, will go into 
residential building. 

Do you know whether these new structures in your 
area will be safe? Does your community have a good 

building code? Or is your situation as bad as that 
of many other communities? Is your building code 
inadequate, biased, outdated or even nonexistent? 


Here’s a solution: Dig out your local building code. 
It’s on file at the city clerk’s office. Check it against 
the national model building codes. If your law com- 
pares unfavorably, you need to press for an adequate 
one which is up to national standards. 

The following national model building codes are 
available: Abridged Building Code, Building Officials 
Conference of America, 1525 East 53rd St., Chicago 
15, Ill.; The National Building Code, The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., New York 
38, N.Y.; New York State Building Construction 
Code, 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y.; The 
Southern Standard Building Code of the Southern 
Building Code Congress, Brown-Marx Bldg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; The Uniform Code of the Interna- 
tional Conference of Building Officials, 610 S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 






















by Paul E. Baseler 


Upper seenaesae ney there seems to be a general lack of 
understanding of the real purpose and intent of the 
control of building construction. Few persons are even 
aware of the existence of building laws until they are 
prohibited by the local code from building as they 
please. 


Then their natural reaction is to try to circumvent 
the law or to have it altered to suit their individual 
needs or conditions. Even organized groups in the con- 
struction industry frequently seek adjustments in build- 
ing codes in an effort to solve their own problems with- 
out regard to the more fundamental principle of public 
safety. This, of course, is undesirable. The only valid 
approach to rational building regulation is one that 
considers the public interest without bias, regardless of 
what individual or vested interests may be affected. 


What is a building code? 


As part of its police power, municipal government 
must watch over the construction, alteration and use of 
buildings. This is to determine that the structure will 
be strong and enduring; that it will have adequate light, 
ventilation and sanitary facilities; that fire hazards will 
be at a minimum; that means of escape will be ade- 
quate in case of disaster; and that each property owner’s 
rights are equally respected. All this is accomplished 
through a law known as the building code, passed by a 
local government. 

Mr. Baseler is executive secretary, Building Officials Confer- 
ence of America. 
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A leading authority 
urges communities to replace 
unjust, outdated building laws 


with a sound national model code. 


INAWS 


Building regulations—along with zoning and housing 
regulations—perhaps more drastically affect the prop- 
erty rights of individuals than any other laws. They 
say to a man, “Even though you own that property, 
you may only use so much of it for stipulated purposes 
and the buildings you construct on it must be thus and 


” 


so. 
The law’s preparation, therefore, should only be en- 
trusted to unbiased interests pledged to place public 
safety and benefit above personal prejudices. Neither 
should the code be subject to local pressures which 
would dictate restrictive requirements based on hide- 
bound practices, not even remotely related to safety. 
Nor should the code be affected by biased advice from 
vested interests, no matter how freely available. 


Contents of a code 

The building code should contain minimum require- 
ments for safe design and use of materials. It should 
not require the use of expensive materials or construc- 
tion, but should permit any materials and methods 
found adequate by accepted tests and criteria. It should 
not restrict the ingenuity of the designer in his plans or 
structural and aesthetic use of materials. But it must 
provide a mandatory standard of safety to guide or limit 
him. 

Since requirements of the building code are confined 
to the minimum necessities for safety, the code does 
not assure an owner of superior materials or workman- 
ship. For this assurance he should seek competent ad- 
vice from reputable persons or firms trained to render 
such services. 
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Building codes usually provide for structural safety 
by stipulating requirements for footings; foundation; 
exterior walls; floor, wall and roof framing or con- 
struction. Health safety is covered by requirements for 
light and ventilation, including sizes of yards surround- 
ing the building and sanitary facilities. Fire safety is 
taken care of by interior finish requirements; stipulation 
of fire resistance for various elements of the building, 
including exterior walls when located near common 
property lines; and requirements for location, installa- 
tion and protection of heating and similar devices and 
chimneys or vents. 


Danger in new designs 

Recent changes in plan and trends in architectural 
design have introduced conditions, resulting in certain 
hazards not before contemplated. Notable among these 
are the establishment of rumpus rooms, play rooms, 
family rooms and similar rooms in basements or below- 
grade areas of the house. These areas formerly were 
used primarily for laundry, work space and storage. 
Now, the use of such space in which a number of per- 
sons may congregate creates an entirely different condi- 
tion. 

The do-it-yourself-craze also has frequently resulted 
in the introduction of hazards in basements by the in- 
stallation of electrical equipment not previously antici- 
pated there. To compensate for these hazards, recent 
standards of building codes have been changed to pro- 
vide more comprehensive requirements for exits from 
private dwellings. 

(Continued on next page) 


The illustrations are reprinted by permission of the University 
of Illinois Small Homes Council from its copyrighted circular, 
Hazard-Free Houses For All. Other circulars in this series on 
home building are available for 15 cents. For a list of publica- 
tions, write to the Small Homes Council, Mumford House, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Til. 



































All homes should have adequate storage space 
near entrances. This reduces number of falls 
since fewer objects will be left on floors. 








The old style vertical sliding window, with both top 
and bottom sashes sliding up and down, offered an 
emergency exit in case of fire or similar catastrophe. 
Long strips of windows high above the floor, make it 
difficult if not impossible to use the window for emer- 
gency escape. The use of jalousie windows and fixed 
lights often with double glazing, have further aggra- 
vated these conditions. Pleasing as these features of 
design may be, sad experience has proved that there is 
a question of their desirability for safety. Consequently, 
exit standards have been changed to require that each 
bedroom in a house have one window large enough and 
low enough to permit escape. 


Sad situation 


Unfortunately, the building code situation in the 
United States is not so bright as it could be. Many 
communities still have antiquated building codes. Some 
were drafted by local committees who injected their 
personal prejudices. Some were influenced by pressure 
from local business associations or practices. Some con- 
tain free advice accepted from vested interests. 

Even today many communities do not have a build- 
ing code. Many of these are finding that they need to 
regulate construction because they are being overrun 
by vast developments of homes, large sprawling fac- 
tories and immense shopping centers. Too frequently 
these communities lack facilities to prepare their own 
building codes and often they must adopt them as emer- 
gency legislation. 


Solution for your community 

Recognizing the dilemma of these communities and 
the need for congruity of building regulations in all 
communities, certain recognized organizations make 


Epitaph for Edison 


Seen outside fashionable homes: 
gas-burning lamp posts, remi- 





available model building codes that are suitable for 
the needs of any community, and can be adopted with- 
out obligation. These codes contain regulations for 
buildings of all types—homes, schools, churches, shops, 
offices, factories and places of entertainment. 





These model codes are based on recognized standards 
of safety and permit the use of materials and methods 
of construction on the basis of their own merits. The 
codes are constantly kept up-to-date through a continu- 
ing program of study, investigation and service. The 
community which adopts a standard building code and 
latest approved changes provides for its people adequate 
protection at minimum cost, with unnecessary restriction. 

By adopting the changes approved each year, the 
local government permits its people to use new materials 
and methods that have been proved safe. If the in- 
dustry develops sound new materials or techniques that 
will reduce the cost of building homes, existing proce- 
dures of the recognized code authorities provide meth- 
ods of making these available to the public. These pro- 
cedures require thorough study of each proposal by 
qualified, unbiased persons; open hearings where factual 
data, pro and con, are presented, and the majority 
decision of public officials. Any proposal which passes 
this scrutiny can be depended upon to be in the public 
interest. 

But good building codes are only a part of the prob- 
lem. They must be soundly enforced. This requires 
competent, qualified administrators, and adequate per- 
sonnel. The protection of the public is far too impor- 
tant to be governed by political whims and patronage. 
Just as safety is the business of every individual and 
organization concerned with the public interest, the 
adoption of good building codes and their enforcement 
are your business and mine. ® 
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They've covered everything? 
You might think so but what 
about the power mower? A Mid- 
western tippler was recently ar- 





Forward-looking umbrellas 


Seen around town: umbrellas 
with the new forward look. Some 
come equipped with peekaboo 
windows of plastic. Should be 
dandy for avoiding puddles, pe- 
destrian collisions, and other 
rainy-day hazards. 


niscent of the gay nineties. To be 
up-to-date, the American Stand- 
ards Association has to dig up 
new safety standards for—of all 
things—gas lighting. 


Drunk on a pogo stick? 


Drunk or reckless driving on a 
unicycle, bicycle, tricycle, roller 
skates, pogo stick, scooter, pedal 
car, hand-car or wheel chair 
would be illegal under a bill ap- 
proved recently by the California 
Assembly committee on criminal 
procedure. 


rested as he careened down the 
street atop his power lawn mower. 
‘tain’t so 

A pencil lead manufacturer 
was quick to correct a metro- 
politan newspaper that stated 
pencils should be kept from small 
children lest they run the risk of 
being poisoned. 

“There is no lead in pencil 
lead,” wrote the manufacturer 
and the editor agreed that the 
lead in pencil lead is “black lead” 
or graphite. 
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by Beatrice Schapper 


HOT-RUDDERS— 


menace on the waterways 


| SUMMER a high-powered mo- 

torboat, racing at top speed 
across the blue waters of Hillsbor- 
ough Bay near Tampa, Fla., was 
maneuvered by an inexperienced pi- 
lot into a fast sharp turn. The pilot 
was catapulted into the water and 
the driverless runaway boat began 
careening in crazy circles. It plowed 
into another boat, severely injuring 
the occupants; it terrorized swim- 
mers and water skiers until someone 
finally managed to leap aboard from 
another boat and cut the throttle. 


At New Jersey’s Greenwood Lake, 
a 16-year-old hot-rudder (the wa- 
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tery equivalent of a hot-rodder) was 
“buzzing” another boat in his out- 
board — making zooming passes to 
see how close he could come to his 
prey without hitting it. When his 
boat went out of control and 
rammed into the other craft with de- 
molishing force, the seven-year-old 
daughter of that craft’s owner was 
hurled into the water and drowned. 





Such incidents reveal a frighten- 
ing new menace on our nation’s 
lakes, rivers and shores. In the last 
three years the water has become a 
playground for millions of Ameri- 
cans. But though none of them 


Reckless boat drivers 
are pushing death, injury 


toll to frightening new high 


would be permitted to take a car 
onto the highway without first learn- 
ing to drive, many landlocked lub- 
bers with no other qualification than 
money to buy the equipment are al- 
lowed to set off on waterways in 
high-powered boats. The chaos re- 
sulting from this criminal negligence 
is causing a mounting toll of acci- 
dents, injuries—and sudden death— 
on the water. 


Last year, 37 million persons used 
boats for leisure-time fun. One 
American in every 25 is now a boat 
owner. Outboard motors power 
5,500,000 of these boats. There is 
no state, however arid, with less 
than 7,000 outboard motors. The 
newest of these run up to 75 horse- 
power, capable of extremely high 
speeds. Some boats are powered 
with two such motors. At present, 
laws being imposed by the U. S. 
Coast Guard, watchdog of our wa- 
ters, do not sufficiently cover most 
boats operated by ignorant or care- 








less outboard enthusiasts. Coast 
Guard records are, thus, incom- 
plete. Nevertheless, this government 
agency finds outboard motorboat 
deaths increased 100 per cent in the 
three-year period ending 1956. 

In 1958, 200 chiefs of police re- 
ported that in June, July and 
August near-accidents increased 18 
per cent over the same months in 
1957, accidents went up 23 per cent, 
injuries up 30 per cent and fatalities 
29 per cent. Officials in 32 states, 
worried about increased accidents 
and fatalities in the last two years, 
say the situation is “in dire need 
of correction.” 


Last July Frank G. Clement, then 
governor of Tennessee, said, “We 
had more deaths from water acci- 
dents over a single weekend than we 
did on all the highways in our state.” 
New York estimates 35,000 near- 
accidents in 1958, and points out 
only 10 per cent of actual accidents 
are filed officially. Price Daniel, gov- 
ernor of Texas, stated, “The rate of 
increase of fatal accidents due to 
boats is increasing alarmingly. They 
constitute a serious problem too long 
overlooked.” 


Nearly all boating accidents re- 
ported could have been prevented if 
operators had been more careful and 
courteous, if the boats had been 
safety-equipped according to law, 
and if the operators had understood 
and obeyed the water “rules of the 
road” called pilot rules. Landlub- 
bers afloat with their new motors, 
by and large, have no knowledge 
that such rules exist. Nor are many 
of them aware of the fundamental 
rules of boat-craft. Take, for ex- 
ample, the typical tragedies last sum- 
mer: 


Two men were severely lacerated 
on Clear Lake, Calif., when their 
speeding boat hit rough water and 
was wrecked. Cause: they didn’t 
know that dangerous eddies and 
chops are characteristic where one 
stretch of water meets another. 


Two families were wiped out at 
Stuttgart, Ark., when their small 
boat hurled seven adults and chil- 
dren into a calm, cold lake. Causes: 
overloading—the boat was almost 
awash with camping and _ fishing 
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gear; speeding—a submerged stump 
would not have wrecked a craft 
proceeding moderately. 


A young man lost his balance, 
clutched frantically at a companion, 
missed, plunged into Maryland’s 
Severn River, and drowned. Cause: 
standing in a boat. 


Teen-age water cowboys, say dock 
masters, police officials, and Coast 
Guard officers, are the cause of most 
of the trouble. The Coast Guard cir- 
culates a lurid poster, “WANTED: 
for Murder and Suicide — Water- 
borne Hot-rods.” The wash created 
by boat “squirreling” (so-called from 
the way squirrels chase each other) 
can swamp other boats or topple 
their occupants into the water. And 
aside from the dangers of buzzing, 
the sound outrages residents in other- 
wise secluded, quiet coves. New 
York City’s Deputy Chief Inspector 
Walter Klotzback told me, “We’ve 
even spotted kids playing ‘chicken’ 
(driving two boats at each other to 
see who yields first) with out- 
boards!” 


Also dangerous are the millions 
of novices of all ages who do not 
realize they are novices at boat- 
ing. They buy a yachting cap and 
a boat and ask the salesman one 
question, “How do you start this 
thing?” Of these inexperienced op- 
erators Inspector Gsell of the Ma- 
rine Bureau in Nassau County, 
N. Y., says, “High-powered engines 
and low-powered minds.” 


Many boating experts feel it is 
more difficult to maneuver a boat 
than an automobile. A car is always 
on terra firma, while a boat is on a 
fluid, ever-changing medium. A boat 
has no brakes; waterways have no 
white center lines, no “no-passing” 
signs. The operator is prey to va- 
garies of wind and wave, with the 
danger of accident and death height- 
ened by limited access to safety ap- 
paratus. Peter J. Gannon, chief of 
the N. J. Bureau of Navigation, says, 
“Accidents caused by motor boats 
can be more serious and costly than 
those caused by autos. Losses suf- 
fered by boat owners would be in 
staggering figures if ever compiled.” 


There’s a third incautious group 
—‘“water gypsies.” Last year, more 





than 1,600,000 trailers were used to 
carry boats, skiffs and canoes. This 
summer, there will be hundreds of 
thousands more. This relatively new 
gear enables people to hitch the boat 
to the auto and stop at whatever 
attractive lake, river or seaside spot 
they chance upon. There they may 
rush pell-mell to the water, without 
finding out about local wave and 
weather conditions and special dan- 
gers lurking under the surface. Last 
year, three boys were missing on 
Lake Tahoe because they didn’t 
know that the lake is often placid 
on the California side and at the 
same time violent with four-foot 
waves on the Nevada side. 


Some proprietors of “boat liv- 
eries,’’ watery “drive-it-yourself” 
rental places are also guilty. These 
serve impulse boaters, often one- 
timers, without boat experience. Few 
are like the livery owner, Pete Anoll 
of Greenwood Lake, N. J., who 
watches customers start out. If he 
sees they know nothing about boats, 
he brings them back to the dock, 
returns their money. 


Everywhere, above the mounting 
high-pitched whine of high-powered 
motors, can be heard demands for 
strong legislation to curb these 
aquatic scourges. Regulatory meas- 
ures are on the way. In 1956, Ralph 
G. Klieforth, then president of the 
National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers, asked the gov- 
ernment to see what measures could 
be taken. As a result, in September 
1958, President Eisenhower signed 
into law the Federal Boating Act, 
which updated federal boating laws 
for the first time in 30 years. 


This law, which will not be in full 
force until April 1, 1960, will even- 
tually affect 50 to 80 per cent of 
the nation’s boat owners. It pro- 
vides for four major changes in cur- 
rent conduct of recreational boating. 
Principally, it gives the Coast Guard 
power to prosecute offenders as the 
U. S. enforcing agent. 


First, virtually every mechanically- 
powered boat must carry a number. 
This will identify boats as license 
plates do automobiles. 


Second, all boating accidents must 
be reported to the Coast Guard. 
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Third, reckless or negligent oper- 
ation will be aggressively prosecuted 
by the Coast Guard, state and local 
officials under a new program of 
civil penalties with fines of $100. 


Fourth, the new bill urges, almost 
demands, that every state pass a 
model law drawn up by the Council 
of State Governments which would 
bring rules, discipline and enforce- 
ment to practically every pond and 
puddle from Florida to Alaska. The 
federal law applies only to navigable 
waters on which you can go from 
one state to another. Twenty-six 
states are now considering the Coun- 
cil’s suggested uniform legislation, 
and local communities are studying 
supplementary regulations befitting 
their special circumstances. 


Last March 10, the first regula- 
tion of the new law went into ef- 
fect: boat owners must report all 
accidents involving death, bodily in- 
jury or property damage exceeding 
$100. By April 1, 1960, or sooner if 
state laws are passed before then, 
the law will require boat owners to 
pay a fee for the registration num- 
bers they must paint on the bow of 
their boats. 


However, there is still no licensing 
of the operator—no tests of skills, 
no minimum nor maximum age lim- 
its, no liability insurance required 
for most boating. Thus, it will be 
up to the millions of boat operators 
to regulate themselves. Anybody 
who runs a boat should have at least 
a rudimentary knowledge of water 
practice before he leaves the dock. 
U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliaries, U. S. 
Power Squadrons, and more than 
1,000 outboard-boating and water- 
skiing clubs give free classes during 
the winter with only a nominal 
charge for books and_ stationery. 
American Red Cross safety workers 
stage “dry land” demonstrations of 
proper boat handling in auditoriums 
all over the country. 


If the millions of new boaters 
would equip themselves as they 
should, use control and common 
sense, and cooperate in voluntary 
law enforcement, possibly the tide 
could be turned, and this form of 
recreation could become the joy it 
should be. * 
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a new safety game that works wonders with kids 


by Halbert L. Dunn, M. D. 


Our home on the banks of the 
Potomac River is a chronic at- 
traction to the neighborhood 
small fry. During weekends as we 
work in the garden or lawn, our 
curious young visitors drop by to 
lend a hand, romp, or just visit. 


A few months ago we became 
concerned. All too frequently, one 
of them suffered a cut, a fall, a 
bad bruise. Exuberant youngsters 
pay little attention to “Don’t!” 
“Look out!” or “Be careful!” 


One day 10-year-old Bob run- 
ning down the steep path to the 
river, stepped on a loose branch. 
It flew up, struck the face of 8- 
year-old Eddie, who was chasing 
Bob. As I patched up the bruise 
and cut over Eddie’s right eye 
with antiseptic and a small band- 
age, I said, “Now let’s have an 
accident clinic.” 

“What’s a clinic?” Eddie asked. 

“Oh, it’s a detective game,” I 
said. “Everyone sits in a circle 
on the grass, and describes what 
he was doing and thinking about 
before the accident happened. 
And then each person takes a turn 
saying why he thinks the acci- 
dent happened. Then we vote to 
see which of us is the best acci- 
dent detective.” 

“What's 
tive?” 


an accident detec- 


“He’s the fellow who explains 
why the accident happened. Any- 
one can be one. Then each per- 
son suggests the best way to pre- 
vent that particular kind of ac- 
Dr. Dunn is Chief of the National 


Office of Vital Statistics, Public 
Health Service. 


cident from happening in the 
future.” 

The four of us—the lady of the 
house, Eddie, Pops, and Bob— 
settled on the grass for an acci- 
dent clinic. 

Lady of the house: I must ad- 
mit I saw that crooked stick this 
morning, but I had my hands full 
and didn’t stop to pick it up. 
Eddie: I was running hard be- 
cause Bob yelled “Last man down 
the bank is it.” 

Pops: I cut a branch off yester- 
day while I was trimming trees, 
and I missed picking up this one 
piece. 

Bob: I was trying to beat Eddie 
when it happened. 

Lady of the house: You shouldn’t 
run downhill, boys, on a steep 
path like this. 

Eddie: I didn’t see the branch 
until it came right up and hit me 
in the eye. 

Pops: It was probably my fault, 
leaving the branch when I did 
the trimming. 

Bob: I think it’s mostly me, be- 
cause we wouldn’t have been run- 
ning if I hadn’t dared Eddie. 

Bob was voted the best acci- 
dent detective. 

After that, as soon as a cut or 
a bruise was patched up, someone 
was certain to call out “accident 
clinic.” Everyone stopped what- 
ever he was doing, flopped down 
on the grass and played the game. 


Only, we haven’t done it for 
several months now. Why did we 
give it up? We didn’t give it up. 
We simply haven’t had accidents 
at our place recently. 
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FIRE before it’s too late 


Here and on the following pages 
you'll find tested gimmicks, ideas, 
facts, features, posters, references, 


for your community fire campaign. 


preps FIRE PREVENTION WEEK, Oct. 4-10, is an 
ideal time to kick off a year ’round fire prevention 
program. The week will be launched simultaneously in 
the United States and Canada by proclamations from 
the President and Governor-General. The week is pro- 
moted nationally by the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, the National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the International Association of Fire Chiefs. 

A local home safety committee is not “wandering off 
the lot” when it helps other local groups observe the 
week. Of 6,400 fire-burn deaths reported by the Na- 
tional Safety Council for 1957, about 85 per cent were 
home deaths. 

Therefore, local home safety committees should co- 
operate fully with local groups. Often the week is spon- 
sored by the local Chamber of Commerce, with the 
cooperation of safety councils, Jaycees, service clubs, 
youth organizations and women’s clubs. Of course, the 
local fire department is always active. 

The purpose of Fire Prevention Week is not to stuff 
all fire safety education into a single seven-day period, 
but rather to emphasize that nearly all fires are pre- 
ventable. 


Home Safety Committees will want to consult their 
local sponsors for the week and local fire chiefs. The 
National Fire Protection Association conducts a con- 
test open to all fire departments (and certain other 
groups) for the most effective Fire Prevention Week 
program. Your local fire department would certainly 
appreciate your help in winning national recognition. @ 
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Steve Lasker, Chicago American 
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These photos are from a new 
12 page leaflet, Before It’s Too 
Late, published by the National 
Safety Council. The leaflet points 
up typical home fire hazards. It 
is available June 15. Prices are: 
50-499, 7 cents each; 500-999, 6 
cents each; 1000-4999, 5.2 cents 
each. For prices of larger quanti- 
ties write to the National Safety 
Council. 
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HOW TO PLAN A YEAR 'ROUND PROGRAM 


| bee home safety committees will 
not be content with a single 
concentrated effort on fire safety, 
but will want to make home fire 
safety a year ‘round program. As a 
start, a subcommittee may be ap- 
pointed to deal exclusively with this 
problem. The chairman of this sub- 
committee may be the head of the 
fire prevention bureau of the local 
fire department, or someone desig- 
nated by the fire chief. 


Home inspections 


Home inspections by uniformed 
members of the fire department are 
most important, because such in- 
spections, successfully carried out, 
have resulted in a drastic decrease 
in the frequency of home fires. This 
procedure of home inspections has 
been described in earlier issues of 
the Home SaFety Review (see 
“They're Preventing Fires, Too,” 
February 1958). 


In brief, uniformed firemen make 
a series of calls upon households, 
usually neighborhood by neighbor- 
hood. Upon invitation from the 
homeowner or apartment dweller, 
the firemen make a fire safety in- 
spection of the dwelling and prem- 
ises, pointing out hazards, suggest- 
ing safety precautions, and leaving 
a leaflet or checklist. 


Sometimes these calls are well re- 
ceived by the householder and some- 
times not. The housewife may be 
suspicious and reluctant to allow 
strange men to “tramp through” her 
house. In the most successful in- 
stances, considerable advance pub- 
licity has been given the project. 
Here is where voluntary agencies 
represented on the home safety com- 
mittee can be most helpful. In addi- 
tion to radio and newspaper pub- 
licity and announcements at 
meetings of various local groups, 
perhaps a brief notice of the coming 
inspection and its aims and pur- 
poses could be distributed to a neigh- 
borhood shortly before the inspec- 
tion is planned. The inspection job 
can be done most swiftly and efh- 
ciently when the neighborhoods are 


alerted to the values of the project 
in advance. 


As a follow-up, your local fire de- 
partment may welcome your coop- 
eration in publicizing the most 
common fire hazards found and 
ways of correcting them. 


Home checklists 


In many communities the fire de- 
partment may not be able to spare 
many men to make the home inspec- 
tions. Therefore, the subcommittee 
on fire safety may wish to supple- 
ment the inspection program by dis- 
tributing home checklists for fire 
safety. Several such checklists are 
readily available so there will be no 
difficulty in obtaining copies in 
quantity. 


Since face-to-face contact is more 
successful than distribution by mail, 
perhaps the aid of local Scout groups 
or neighborhood improvement asso- 
ciations can be utilized for house-to- 
house distribution of checklists with 
a friendly statement on the benefits 
of home inspection for fire hazards. 
By planning such distribution on a 
block or neighborhood basis, the en- 
tire community might be covered 
each year. 


If resources permit, a follow-up 
call to pick up completed checklists 
and perhaps even a brief discussion 
of corrected and uncorrected haz- 
ards would emphasize the impor- 
tance of frequent inspection for fire 
hazards. 


Programs, demonstrations 


Checklists cannot replace the value 
of face-to-face instruction. Through 
the home committee’s speakers 
bureau, any number of interesting 
talks and demonstrations can be 
given to all kinds of local groups. 
With appropriate publicity, the 
home committee may well find a 
year ‘round program a necessity be- 
cause of the volume of requests from 
women’s clubs, youth groups, schools, 


(Continued on next page ) 








fraternal and civic organizations. 
Here are a few suggestions: 


¢ Discussion by representative from 
local electric company on impor- 
tance of adequate wiring for pre- 
venting home fires. Demonstration 
of what can happen when wiring is 
inadequate or faulty, how to change 
fuses, how to repair or replace 
faulty plugs and cords and limita- 
tions of “do-it-yourself” electrical 
work. 


¢ Discussion by representative of 
gas company and/or local oil and 





WHY FIRE DEATHS? 


In a special study of 8,969 
home accident deaths conducted 
by National Safety Council in co- 
operation with Public Health 
Service, 2,023 or about 23 per 
cent were fire deaths. These 
deaths were broken down as fol- 
lows: 


1,005—contact with uncontrolled 
fire (conflagration) 


523—contact with controlled 
fire such as fireplace, stove, 
etc. 


439—suffocated in fire 
11—other fire 
45—fire unknown 


Over half of these victims were 
relatively helpless persons, i.e. 468 
were children under 5 years old 
and 596 were 65 and over. The 
major location of these fire deaths 
was the bedroom (811), followed 
by the kitchen (247), living room 
(170), yard (123), and other lo- 
cations. As might be expected 
from the number of deaths which 
occurred in the bedroom, 732 
persons died while sleeping or 
lying down. 

Over half of these home fire 
deaths occurred during a third 
of the year—December, January, 
February and March—the tradi- 
tional heating season. 











coal distributor on safe, efficient op- 
eration of heating plants. Points 
might include economy of safe op- 
eration, necessity of frequent inspec- 
tion and adjustment, regular clean- 
ing, dangers of portable heating 
devices as well as space heaters. 
Demonstration of how heating plant 
operates, size and color of properly 
adjusted flame. 


e An outdoor demonstration by 
Scouts on burning brush or trash, 
how to build safe and efficient camp 
and barbecue fires. 


¢ Discussion by a local architect on 
planning and design of fire safe 
homes—need for separation of bed- 
rooms from rest of house by doors, 
effects of “open” planning, hazards 
of small “strip” windows, need for 
two exits from basement, location of 
heating plant away from stairs. 


© Discussion and demonstration by 
local home builder or city code of- 
ficial on safe home construction. 
Points might include additional cost 
and benefits of fire stops in wall con- 
struction, roofing and siding ma- 
terials, chimney construction, sprin- 
kler protection for heating plant, fire 
doors on basement, tips for home 
handyman on finishing recreation 
rooms, attics. 


¢ Demonstration by safety engineer 
from local industry on use and stor- 
age of flammable liquids such as 
paints, varnishes, kerosene, gasoline, 
cleaning fluids. 


© Discussion by fire department rep- 
resentative on evacuation routes, 
spontaneous combustion, home fire 
alarms, how to notify fire depart- 
ment in case of fire, fire instruc- 
tions for baby sitters, suffocation 
versus burns in fires. Points may be 
emphasized by local case histories. 


Special projects 


Unattended children have proved 
to be a tragic problem with reference 
to home fires. Many parents are 
unaware of the potential dangers in 
leaving youngsters alone, especially 
when they are to be gone “just for 
a few minutes.” Sometimes parents 
rely too much on the oldest child 
whose judgment may not be suf- 





ficient to cope with potential haz-- 


ards. Or the parent may not be able 
to locate a daytime sitter or may 
face financial limitations. In addi- 
tion to other types of publicity, the 
home safety committee may want to 
publicize or inaugurate neighbor- 
hood reciprocal “sitter” clubs 
whereby mothers (and sometimes 
dads, too) exchange sitting time 
with each other so that children 
need never be left alone. 

The fire safety of the aged and 
handicapped is one which may de- 
serve special local emphasis. The 
article “Operation Neighbor-Neigh- 
borhood” in the Fall, 1958 issue of 
Home Sarety Review describes how 
a local fire department attempted to 
deal with this problem by compiling 
a list of individuals who were con- 
fined to their rooms or beds. The 
actual location of the room and bed 
occupied by the handicapped per- 
son was listed with the nearest fire 
company. Firemen then visited each 
of these persons to acquaint them 
with the program and discuss fire 
hazards. Your local fire department 
may be unable to conduct such a 
program because of economic or 
manpower limitations but may wel- 
come your help in locating and list- 
ing these persons. Or perhaps you 
might alert neighbors so that in case 
of emergency they could inform the 
fire department that an aged or 
handicapped person resided in the 
dwelling. 

Studies indicate an upsurge of 
home fires during the heating sea- 
son. This phase of home fire pre- 
vention lends itself particularly to 
summer and early fall promotion. 
Publicity concerning cleaning, in- 
spection and adjustment of all kinds 
of heating apparatus, flues and 
chimneys may be developed in co- 
operation with your fire department. 
School children may be given a 
“take home” pamphlet on the dan- 
gers of dirty or faulty heating equip- 
ment, chimneys and flues at the be- 
ginning of the fall school term. In 
some communities, heating con- 
tractors offer special rates for fur- 
nace adjustment during their “off” 
season (late spring and early sum- 
mer), in which case the campaign 
might well be geared for that 
time. Ld 
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Fire prevention schemes 
that worked 


for other communities. 


Have you heard this one? 


Telephone Campaign—At the 
suggestion of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Richland, Wash., the Rich- 
land Women’s Club undertook an 
extensive telephone campaign dur- 
ing Fire Prevention Week. Pages 
from the telephone book were pasted 
on sheets with spaces for comment 
and distributed to club members. 
The club members then contacted 
townspeople to remind them of the 
importance of fire prevention and to 
ask them to plan a “family fire 
escape route” from their homes. 


Flaming Beauty—The Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Jaycees held a “Miss 
Flame” beauty contest during Fire 
Prevention Week. Only redheads 
were eligible. The contest finals were 
run off on television, and “Miss 
Flame” visited all major civic clubs 
during the week to talk on fire pre- 
vention. 


Safe Sleep—Radio Station WTIC 
of Hartford, Conn., each night at 
the end of the late newscast, sug- 
gested that listeners, before retiring, 
make a last check on cigarette butts, 
water heaters, stoves, furnaces, etc. 
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4-H Fire Screens—To encourage 
citizens with open fire places or open 
gas heaters to get protective screens, 
4-H club »» embers in Peach County, 
Ga.—in cooperation with the county 
health department—made 12 fire 
screens for placement in homes with 
small children. The Georgia State 
Department of Health built an ex- 
hibit around the idea. 


Student Questionnaire—Students 
of Bonnie Brae School, Fort Worth, 
Tex., after viewing a film on fire 
prevention, developed their own 
questionnaire to check homes for fire 
hazards. 


Hazard Referrals—The Fire Pre- 
vention Division of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Fire Department notes and 
refers all health and safety hazards 
observed during home inspections to 
the proper city department. 


**Fire Shows’’—The Hudson 
County, N. J., Safety Council (in 
cooperation with local groups) pre- 
sented live “fire shows” with models 
of homes, factories, schools, garages; 
they depicted how fire starts through 
poor use and disposition of fuels and 
cleaning agents. 


Fire “Parties’—Members of St. 
Simon’s Isiand Volunteer Fire De- 
partment in Georgia annually visit 
each classroom to speak on fire 
safety and to invite students to visit 
the fire department during Fire Pre- 
vention Week. These class visits are 
known as “Fire Prevention Week 
Parties.” Students turn in home in- 
spection blanks they have completed 
and are served refreshments while 
they view items that have caused 
fires during the year. Following in- 
struction in some particular method 
of fire safety, a movie is shown. 


Tags and Handbills—The Ar- 
kansas State Health Department dis- 
tributed danger tags for kerosene 
containers and handbills cautioning 
people about the dangers of stove 
handling and storage of fuels in the 
home. The handbill was in Spanish 
as well as English. 


Fire Engine Rides—The Jaycees 
sponsored a Fire Prevention Week 
poster contest in the Stillwater, 
Minn., schools. All entrants received 
a ride on a fire engine during school 
hours. 





Caution: Don’t 


A farm youth organization un- 
dertook an intensive campaign to 
sell low-cost fire extinguishers to 
homes in their community. When 
the campaign was nearly over, 
they discovered through a news 
article that the extinguishers they 
were promoting were in them- 





sell unsafe safety 


selves dangerous! Of course, the 
public was immediately informed 
of the hazards of the extinguish- 
ers. The group admitted that a 
check with their State Depart- 
ment of Public Safety before in- 
augurating the campaign would 
have been a good idea. 














House on Fire—The Rochester, 
N. Y., Safety Council made a model 
“House of Hazards” which is used 
to demonstrate common causes of 
home fires. Actual fires are produced 
from a switchboard control panel. 


Toy Fire Check—The Salamanca, 
N. Y., Fire Department checks all 
new toys for flammability. New 
stock is submitted by local mer- 
chants, and the fire department con- 
ducts its own tests if it does not have 
a report for a particular item. 


Smoke Float—A float on the 
theme of “Don’t Smoke in Bed” was 
prepared and used in four neighbor- 
hood Fire Prevention Week parades 
by the Baltimore, Md., Safety Coun- 
cil. 
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Bicycle Drawing—The Fire Pre- 
vention Committee of the Sioux 
Falls, S. D., Chamber of Commerce 
sponsored home inspections during 
Fire Prevention Week. Inspection 
blanks were distributed through all 
elementary schools to be completed 
by children with their parents, and 
each was returned with the child’s 
name and address. Advance pub- 
licity was given to a drawing, held 
from the completed blanks. A boy’s 
and a girl’s bicycles were awarded. 
The drawing was held on a popular 
local TV show for children, and the 
new bikes were delivered to the win- 
ners by fire trucks. 


Texas Stage Show—The Texas 
Fieldmen’s Association presented a 





stage show which depicted an aver- . 


age home and demonstrated how 
careless use of electrical appliances, 
combustibles, smoking and matches 
can cause fires. The program has 
been given in schools and audito- 
riums 54 times for town inspection 
programs, Chambers of Commerce 
and civic clubs. 


Housewives, Be Prepared — The 
plant fire department of Union Car- 
bide Nuclear Co., Rifle, Colo., put 
on a fire extinguisher demonstra- 
tion for all housewives living in com- 
pany housing areas. Instructions on 
how to prevent fires, how to turn 
in alarms, and how to cooperate 
with the fire department in case of 





Fires go down, down, down 
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Here’s dramatic proof that home fire inspections 
prevent fires. In 1956 Hammond, Ind., had 378 resi- 
dential fires; in 1958 the city had only 66. The rea- 
son: home fire inspections by the Hammond Fire 
Department. 


The program began in June 1957. Immediately 
there was a noticeabie slump in home fires compared 
with 1956. After that it was a downward trend all 
the way. The accompanying chart reveals the amaz- 
ing cut-down, month by month. 


In spite of the results, Fire Chief Edward J. 
Spolnik points out that the program was not an 
overnight success. It took some selling, not only to 
the public, but to the firemen themselves. As soon 
as the firemen who were to make the inspections 
realized the force of the program they were solidly 
behind it. 


The public was alerted to the inspections through 
the local press and radio station. In fact, the pub- 
licity started in March 1957 to prepare citizens for 
the inspection teams. Even this early the Fire Depart- 
ment began to note a marked decline in residential 
fires. 


Firemen were refused admittance to a home only 
325 times out of 14,860 calls. Hammond has a popu- 
lation of 108,305 with 17,470 dwellings. 


Although the program is only 85 per cent com- 
pleted Fire Chief Spolnik has released the “Ham- 


fire were included. a 
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S 

mond Story” because he hopes it will encourage other H 
departments to initiate their own fire inspection plans. = 
z 

“It is my firm conviction that the home inspec- : 


tion program exerts the most tremendous influence for 








safety . . . that any fire department can hope to 
achieve . . .” states Fire Chief Spolnik. & 
Dwelling Fires : 
Before Home Program started Year-round 4 
Inspection June 1957 program = 
1956 1957 1958 E 
January ....... 23 46 6 
February ...... 29 29 6 : 
March ........ 38 30 16 
ee eee 46 28 5 
| erry eres 25 25 5 
kind avene s 28 23 2 i 
ere 17 21 l E 
pT ee 28 18 5 
September ..... 30 18 4 
WCHINEr 2... cc 32 13 4 
November ..... 31 5 8 
December ..... 41 8 4 
; cree 378 264 66 
Decrease in residential fires since the start of the 
“In-Service” home inspection program, June 1957 
through December, 1958. 
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chances are — 


YOU'VE GOT WIRING 


Most people do—but don’t know they’re fire warnings. 


Here’s how to spot dangerous wiring and correct it. 
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What's the problem? 


If you’re as electricity-happy as 
the average American family, you 
have doubled the use of electricity 
in your home during the last ten 
years. And you’re probably thinking 
of adding another electrical appli- 
ance—and after that, you will even- 
tually want some of the new elec- 
trical wonders that come on the 
market every day. 


Yet, is your electrical wiring mod- 
ern enough to handle the electrical 
drain even now, let alone in the 
future? Chances are, it is not. An 
estimated four out of five houses and 
apartments are not adequately wired 
for the existing load. 


What's the danger? 


If you have wires that are over- 
loaded or defective, sooner or later 
you may find your house ablaze. 
Over-burdened wires, hidden away 
among layers of wood and insula- 


WORRIES 


tion, become as red hot as those in 
a toaster. Eventually these heated 
wires will leave parts of the house 
tinder-dry. Then one time, the red 
hot wire may spark a smoldering fire 
which finally turns into a blaze. 


And the danger is very real. One 
in eight fires of known causes is of 
electrical origin. 


How can you spot fire warnings? 


When your new electric broiler 
doesn’t heat up rapidly or when 
your TV picture shrinks or flickers, 
don’t fume at the manufacturer. 
Look to your wiring. Do your lights 
flicker and dim, does the radio fade 
and sound scratchy when you turn 
on other appliances, Do fuses blow 
frequently? Do you have to have 
long extension cords to connect 
lamps and appliances? Must you 
disconnect one appliance in order to 
plug in another? 


Here’s a sure sign: How many 
“octopus” outlets are you using? 
Look around your house or apart- 
ment now for the “octopus,” which 
is proof you don’t have enough elec- 
tricity where and when you want it. 


(Continued on next page) 


Illustration from “Electricity in Your 
Home,” copyright 1956, Technical Divi- 
sion, Inc., American Visuals Corporation, 
New York 16, N. Y., reproduced with 
permission. 
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How does wiring work? wire trying to carry too much cur- 

Think of the wiring as similar to rent may become overheated and 
water piping. Regardless of how Cause a fire. This usually happens 
much water pressure there is, you | When you use too many lamps and 


only get a small stream from a small appliances simultaneously. 

pipe. Also, with small pipes, when 

you turn on more than one faucet whet is a circuit? 

at a time, you will notice that less 

water flows from each faucet. If The wires are hooked together in 
you turn on three or four faucets at Circuits that lead from and back to 
once, the flow may become only a _ the house’s main distribution center. 
trickle. : This distribution center (location of 


fuse box) is connected back to the 
meter and again back to the service 
entrance wires coming from the util- 
ity company’s poles. 


Wiring is much the same way. 
How much electrical energy a wire 
can carry is strictly limited by the 
wire’s size. The smaller the wire 
the smaller its capacity. A small Circuits are of ‘three kinds: 





What’s Your 
HOME ELECTRICAL SAFETY SCORE? 


YES NO 


1 Do you have any electrical cords under rugs? ation inten 


2 Do you ever tune a portable radio or use an 
electric curling iron or hair dryer while taking 
a bath? 


3. Do you have any appliances connected to a 
lamp socket? —— ke 





4 Do you run any lamp or appliance cords over 
pipes or radiators? ute aia 


5 Do you ever leave your electrical iron on while 
answering the telephone? see ren 


6 Do you inspect electrical cords regularly for 
frayed or worn insulation? — we 


7 Do you look for the Underwriters’ Laboratories 

—*‘Inspected” Flag label when buying lamps, 

appliances or extension cords? — anigtes 
8 Do you have more than one lamp or appliance 

connected to any single electrical outlet? aod Seated 


9 Do you have any lamp or appliance cords run- 
ning from room to room through a doorway? ____ ascites 


10 Do you do your own home wiring or electrical 
repairs? eine cere 


YOUR TOTAL SCORE phtead — 


“NO” is the correct answer to all questions except Numbers 6 and 7. 
GIVE YOURSELF 10 POINTS FOR EACH CORRECT ANSWER 
Your rating: 90-100—Your home and family are safe electrically. 60-80 
—You are fairly well off electrically, but a little more attention would 
be worth while. Below 60—Watch out for fires or accidents due to 
poor electrical safety in the home. 


The Safe Electrical Cord Committee 














1. General purpose circuits for 
lighting and convenience outlets for 
small appliances such as radio, clock 
and vacuum cleaner. You need at 
least one such circuit for every 500 
square feet of usable floor surface, 
and if possible one for every 375 
square feet. 


2. Appliance circuits for con- 
venience outlets in the kitchen-din- 
ing area for appliances such as 
toaster, coffee maker and mixer. 


3. Individual equipment circuits 
—a separate circuit for each item of 
fixed equipment, such as _ range, 
automatic washer, air conditioner, 
dishwasher, food freezer. 


Won't a fuse protect you? 


Only up to a certain point. A 
fuse or a circuit breaker are both 
safety valves to prevent your cir- 
cuits from becoming overloaded. 
When an overloaded or faulty cir- 
cuit gets too much current, the fuse 
blows—cutting off the flow of elec- 
tricity in the circuit. If the fuse 
didn’t blow and shut off the power, 
wires inside the circuit would get 
red hot. 


Will larger size fuses help? 


Whatever you do to keep fuses 
from blowing, don’t go to a larger 
size fuse. If you do, you defeat the 
whole purpose of the fuse—to warn 
and protect you. The usual size fuse 
for most residences is 15 amperes 
(marked 15A). A 20 amp. fuse, for 
example, allows more current on 
the wires, heating them more than 
ever. 


What can you do? 


The best thing to do is call your 
local electrician to give your house 
a check over and do what needs to 
be done. Until you do, you won’t 
be free from the worry that poten- 
tial fire is lurking somewhere in your 
house. . 
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Fire Prevention 


POSTERS 


(Printed in two or more colors) 


Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 


1-9 
A Size $0.17 
B Size .30 


10-99 100-999 1000-4999 
$0.12 $0.07 $0.06 
-20 -165 -132 


All prices shown are subject to a 10% discount to National Safety Council members. 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHER FACTS 
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Realistic fire drills 


may save your family’s lives 








Teach children to hug the floor and cover their noses. 


Could you escape from fire? 


[ YOU AWOKE tonight to find your 
house on fire, what would you 
do? How would you escape? How 
would you get your children out? 

If you can’t answer these ques- 
tions it’s time you did some serious 
planning. Your life and your fam- 
ily’s may depend on it. Thousands 
of persons have died in home fires 
because of ignorance and the panic 
it creates. 

“Strange things happen to us in 
time of fire,” says the National Fire 
Protection Association. “Your mouth 
suddenly seems filled with cotton— 
which is terrific fear. You may be 
unable to talk or you may tremble 
or even cry. If you have an escape 
plan you aren’t apt to do foolish 
things.” 


Here’s how to plan for fire: 


e Sit down now with your family 
and map out an escape route and 
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an alternate from every room in the 
house. Don’t forget seldom-used 
areas such as basement and attic. 


© Set a meeting place for the family 
outside, such as the front walk. 


© Decide on who should help small 
children, old people or invalids in 
case of emergency—and how it 
should be done. 


e Take the whole family through 
the house to make them familiar 
with possible exit routes. While go- 
ing through, check to be sure that 
exits are clear—no rubbish, toys, 
sticking doors and windows, etc., to 
block free passage. 


® Point out danger areas in your 
house. Danger areas are those where 
drafts of air flow freely such as 
stairways, halls, clothes chutes, ele- 
vator shafts, etc. 


¢ Teach the family to notify the fire 
department by telephone and fire 
alarm box. Emphasize that the fam- 
ily should get out of the burning 
house first—a few second’s delay can 
be too long, and a neighbor’s phone 
can be used. Be sure they memorize 
the number of the nearest fire de- 
partment; also display it prominently 
near the telephone. Instruct them to 
give the house number and street 
location exactly if they telephone. If 


‘they use an alarm box, someone 


should stay at the box to direct fire- 
men when they arrive. 


¢ Instruct the family about what 
to do if they, or someone else, catch 
fire. Clothing fires can be put out 
with water if handy, or smothered by 
rolling up in a coat, rug or blanket. 
Even rolling on the ground will help. 
Running only fans the flames. 
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Good escape method is rope ladder which hooks 





to cleat inside window ledge. Practice tossing 
out ladder and help children descend—not once, 
but often. Adult should go first to steady ladder. 


Emphasize escape from second 
floor rooms or bedroom wings as fire 
is more likely to gain headway un- 
discovered while the family sleeps. 
Also, even a few breaths of the hot 
air and poisonous gases from fire 
can kill. 


e Isolate entire bedroom wing or 
second floor with a smoke-proof 
door. If this is impossible, keep all 
bedroom doors closed at night, even 
the children’s. Doors will offer some 
protection from heat and gases as 
well as flame. 


@ Teach everyone to test the door 
before opening if fire is suspected. 
If the panels or knob feel warm, do 
not open door. A small rug or cloth- 
ing may be stuffed along the bottom 
and will retard entry of heat or 
flame. If there is no other escape, 
lean out the window and call or 
bang on the side of the house with 
some object to attract attention. If 
the door does not feel warm, open it 
with caution. Turn your head away 
from opening and brace yourself so 
you can quickly close the door if hot 
air rushes in. 
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¢@ There is a good chance that halls 
and stairways will be unusable for 
escape in case of fire. Plan alternate 
routes with care. A porch roof under 
a window or a sturdy trellis is 
means of escape. Is there a ladder 
stored in the garage which can be 
raised to rooms with no other exit? 


A rope ladder with a permanently 
installed hook for fastening inside 
the window is good for rooms with 
no other exit. But be sure to practice 
throwing it out the window and 
climbing down. 


All of these suggestions may not 
apply to your house. Adapt them to 
your own particular situation. Your 
local safety council or fire depart- 
ment will be glad to help. 


One additional tip: Be sure your 
baby sitter knows the fire plan too. 


After mapping out your plans, 
practice them until they are second- 
nature to your family. Once or twice 
is not enough, especially for your 
children. Remember, home fire drills 
may save your family. . 











Aids on Fire Prevention 


Fire, the First Crucial Minutes, a 16- 
page booklet by Paul W. Kearney. Avail- 
able from Birk & Company, 22 East 
60th St., New York 22, N. Y. Prices 
are: 1,000 copies, 8 cents each; 1000- 
4999 copies, 7 cents each; special prices 
on larger quantities. (F.O.B. New York). 


NBFU material 


Available from National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York 
38, New York at no charge are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Two program kits for women’s 
groups — “Blueprint for Protection” 
which stresses home inspection and 
proper fire insurance protection, and 
“Senior Citizens and Fire Safety.” 
Both kits contain sample speeches, 
news releases, program outlines, etc. 


nN 


Pamphlets—The Careless Family, 
Your Fire Safe Home, Fire Safety 
Suggestions for Parents Who Employ 
Baby Sitters, Clean Up—Don’t Burn, 
and Your Farm and Fire Safety. 


3. Checklists—‘“Home Fire Safety 
Check List” and “Farm Fire Safety 
Inspection Blank.” 


4. NBFU has also advised that special 
posters, size 84%” x 11” and 17” x 
22”, will be available for Fire Pre- 
vention Week. 


NSC data sheets and leaflets 


Available from National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Ill., are the following. Please order 
by stock number and publication title. 
Check or cash should be enclosed with 
orders totaling less than $3.00. Prices 
are subject to 10 per cent discount to 
NSC members. 


Safety Education Data Sheets, 10-99 
copies, 6 cents each (minimum order 10 
copies) : 


#429.04- 9 Electric Equipment 


#429.04-12 Flammable Liquids in the 
Home 


#429.04-20 Cooking and Illuminating 
Gas 


#429.04-86 Cigarette Fire Hazards 
#429.04-78 Safety for Amateur Elec- 


tricians 
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Farm Safe Practice Leaflets, 50-499 
copies, 2.2 cents each (minimum order 
50 copies) : 


#699.31-22 Lightning Protection on 
the Farm 


#699.31-32 Safeguarding Home Elec- 
tric Services 


#699.31-50 Prevent Farm Fires 


#699.31-57 Planning a Safe Farm 
Electrical System 


#699.31-73 When A Fire Starts 
#699.31-79 Use Farm Fuels Safely 


NFPA kits and leaflets 


The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, 
Mass., annually publishes a Fire Preven- 
tion Week campaign kit which is distrib- 
uted widely to fire chiefs. Included in 
the kit are news releases, radio and TV 
spot announcements and newspaper fill- 
ers, fact sheets, posters, newspaper mats, 
and sample leaflets. In addition, they 
publish materials for school children us- 
ing the “Sparky” theme and including 
posters, coloring and comic books, a 
home inspection blank, etc. 


NFPA also publishes the following 
leaflets: When Fire Strikes You; Your 
Family and Fire; Your Clothing Can 
Burn; Building, Buying, Owning the Fire 
Safe Home; There’s No Place Like Home 
for Fire, and Home Fire Safety Check 
List. These materials are available for 
quantity purchase. Write to NFPA for 
sample copies and prices. 


Please refer to the Winter, 1958 issue 
of Home Sarety Review for a reference 
listing of electrical safety materials. 


Films 


Stop Them Before They Start (16mm 
sound, black and white, runs 1442 min- 
utes). It is available at no charge other 
than return postage from Information 
and Education Department, Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies, Hartford 15, Conn. 
The film portrays graphically how fire, 
man’s best friend, can suddenly turn 
into a fierce enemy through carelessness, 
indifference and lack of knowledge. 


Using scale models, a demonstrator 
shows how carelessness near cleaning 


fluids and other flammable liquids, mis- 
use of electrical equipment, and ignor- 
ance of the combustible qualities found 
in such things as dust, chemicals and 
decorative materials bring disaster to 
hundreds of homes, businesses and fac- 
tories each year. A pamphlet of the 
same name containing a brief descrip- 
tion of the film and home fire prevention 
rules is also available. 


Too Young To Burn (16mm sound, 
color, runs 27 minutes) produced by the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. The film is available at no 
charge other than return postage from 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Pru- 
dential Plaza, Chicago or from its branch 
offices in major cities. The film explains 
to parents how they can correctly teach 
fire safety to their preschool children, 
based on the philosophy of a nationally 
known pediatrician. He states that fire 
safety is a behavior pattern—a way of 
life—and best established in the very 
young child. 


Scenes show how to deal with the 
child who plays with matches, touches 
hot things or starts fires. A folder of the 
same title as the film which outlines the 
pediatrician’s points is available in quan- 
tity without charge from the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 20 
N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John St., New York 38, N. Y. 
has an extensive library of films avail- 
able without charge other than return 
postage. Some 15 deal totally or in part 
with home fire safety, and several are 
suitable for child audiences. Write to 
them at the address above for a catalog 
describing these films. 


Farm Petroleum Safety (16mm sound, 
color, runs 26 minutes), available on 
loan from your State Agricultural Col- 
lege. The opening scene is a county fair 
where a farm safety committee puts on 
a demonstration of the properties of pe- 
troleum products. Hazards of fire and 
means of extinguishing them are dem- 
onstrated. The film then switches to a 
teenage boy who tells the story of how 
the careless use of kerosene to start a 
fire in a stove caused a disastrous fire 
on his parents’ farm. Grim scenes stress 
the need for precaution in use of petro- 
leum products on the farm. @ 
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Whipped cream injuries? 


Even whipped cream can pack a terrific wallop under 
certain circumstances, warned an industrial newsletter 
of the National Safety Council. Such common house- 
hold items as whipped cream, shaving cream, paint 
spray and insecticides in pressurized containers could 
cause injuries—if the directions on the container are 
not followed. 


Be sure to heed the warning or caution on such con- 
tainers which may read as follows: Keep from flame. 
This can is under pressure. Do not puncture or cut 
open. Do not throw empty container into fire or in- 
cinerator. Never set container on stoves, radiators, nor 
place where temperature will exceed 110° F. Keep away 
from open flame. 


As a precaution, the newsletter suggests a few minutes 
with the family pointing out these hazards. 


Gas—cause of few fires 


Less than 3 per cent of U. S. building fires during 
1957 were attributed to gas and gas appliances, the 
American Gas Association reports after reviewing an- 
nual estimates of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. The nation’s building fires totaled 843,900 with 
gas as the listed cause of only 22,800. 


Losses in building fires were estimated at $1,068 
million by the NFPA. Defective or overheated cooking 
and heating equipment of all types caused an esti- 
mated 117,900 building fires, with losses totaling nearly 
$114 million. Gas-fueled equipment was charged with 
12,100 such fires and $18.4 million in losses. Building 
fires attributable to gas and gas appliances, including 
gas explosions, were estimated at 10,700 with losses of 
$10.2 million. 
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Tragic horse ride 


A child was recently electrocuted as she was getting 
off a mechanically operated horse ride in a supermarket. 
Evidently a ground wire came in contact with a current 
carrying part of the electrical outlet, causing death. 
The child grabbed a grounded store front frame for 
support while descending from the horse. 

This is only one of similar accidents, according to the 
Royal Globe Insurance Group. They stress that all such 
amusement devices should be carefully checked. Metallic 
parts should be provided with grounding means ade- 
quately protected against damage or possible removal 
from ground source and so connected as to prevent 
contact with a live conductor. 


Check UL label 


Is it enough just to look for the UL label? Definitely 
not, said a recent publication from the Division of 
Safety, New York State. To back up their belief they 
pointed out how an infant recently lost all his toes when 
a plastic baby bottle warmer, powered by a dashboard 
cigarette lighter, ignited. 


The warmer was advertised for either 110-120 volt 
AC or 6 volt automobile circuit and carried a cord and 
plug bearing the UL label. However, the warmer itself 
was not so labeled. Therefore, concluded the publica- 
tion, it is not enough to “look for the UL label.” It is 
just as important to understand what parts of the object 
are UL approved and what parts, if any, are not. 


Modernized labeling bill 


A model bill to regulate the labeling of hazardous 
substances used by the public has been prepared by as- 
sociations for companies making and selling such prod- 
ucts. The bill is designed to modernize federal and state 
laws which have become obsolete. The bill requires the 
word “poison” on highly toxic substances. Each con- 
tainer of a hazardous substance must state on its label, 
among other things: (1) the name of the hazardous 
ingredient which will facilitate treatment in case of in- 
jury; (2) a signal word—danger, warning or caution; 
(3) a statement of the hazard and measures to be taken 
or acts to be avoided in the handling, use and storage; 
(4) the statement “Keep out of reach of Children” or 
its practical equivalent. 
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A strange new plague has ap- 
peared on the American scene. This 
disease, creeping into every form of 
domestic and national life, has taken 
a tremendous toll in lives and misery 
which is unbelievable when com- 
pared with other diseases. 

It has been able to establish a 
strong foothold in our population 
because of its insidious nature. Its 
very omnipresence seems to numb 
the perceptive faculties of our peo- 
ple and prevent an awareness of the 
problem. 

During the year 1957, this disease 
afflicted some 9,600,000 people caus- 
ing 95,000 deaths and untold hard- 
ships. Hospital costs alone relative 
to this affliction amounted to ap- 
proximately $300 million. And yet, 
an awareness of the accident prob- 
lem is frightfully lacking. 


In an effort to meet the accident 
problem today, many agencies have 
undertaken extensive campaigns to 
educate the public, educate the phy- 
sician, and to call attention to con- 
ditions which are potential sources 
of accidents. 


It is the function of the physician 
to play an active role in this battle 
against this disease. The past 50 





Dr. Weil is Florida state chairman of Ac- 
cident Prevention Committees, American 
Academy of Pediatrics. This article is an 
editorial reprinted from The Bulletin of 
the Dade County Medical Association, 
Miami, Fla. 
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Doctors Treat 


Accident “Disease” 


by Marvin L. Weil, M.D. 


years has seen great progress in im- 
munization against illness and in the 
chemotherapeutic triumph over 
many diseases, yet the accident rate 
remains almost unchanged. Now, to- 
day, we must tackle the accident 
problem with the same vigor applied 
to the search for potent anti-bac- 
terial agents and for effective vac- 
cine programs. To this end the 
Florida State Board of Health has 
recently established an Accident Pre- 
vention Division. 


A provocative series of leaflets, 
which has been compiled by the City 
Health Department of San Jose, 
Calif., is being distributed in Florida 
under the auspices of the Florida 
Pediatric Society, The Florida Chap- 
ter of the American Academy of Pe- 
diatrics, and the Florida State Board 
of Health. These leaflets, six in num- 
ber, call attention to the commonest 
causes of accidents for children in 
the age group under five years. 


They are being sent to all physi- 
cians in the state of Florida who are 
registered with the Florida Medical 
Association, because accident pre- 
vention is the business of every doc- 
tor. 


It is hoped that those doctors who 
take care of children, ages five and 
under, will use these extensively, and 
will personally hand out the appro- 
priate leaflet to the parents of the 
children under his care. A comment 
about accident prevention will make 








the message more forceful. It has 
been suggested that these leaflets be 
clipped to the chart by the office as- 
sistant so that the doctor has them 
in hand at the time he sees the 
patient. We hope to call the atten- 
tion of parents to accident preven- 
tion with this new means. 


This is only the beginning of an 
intensified attack upon the accident 
problem which is currently sweeping 
the nation. Past experience has 
taught us that any similar plague or 
epidemic with such high morbidity 
and mortality would cause nation- 
wide panic. And yet, a state of bliss- 
ful ignorance prevails. Last year 
alone, Florida lost 1,074 persons 
killed from traffic accidents, while 
32,574 were injured. These statistics 
which apply to one small facet of 
accident prevention, demonstrate 
how tremendous the problem is. 


In the course of the months 
ahead, it is hoped that other leaflets 
will be made available to the physi- 
cians by the Florida State Board of 
Health. The Dade County Medical 
Association urges its members to use 
this material fully and with the 
greatest possible forceful effective- 
ness. 





Farm Safety Week 


“Safety makes sense” will be the 
theme of the 16th annual National 
Farm Safety Week to be observed 
July 19-25. 

The special week, proclaimed by 
President Eisenhower, is sponsored 
jointly by the National Safety Coun- 
cil and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


The purpose of the observance is 
to promote safety and accident pre- 
vention on American farms—in the 
field, in the home and on the high- 
way. 

Leading farm organizations are 
endorsing the seven-day safety cam- 
paign. 

Each year more than 12,000 farm 
residents are killed in accidents and 
another million are injured. There 
are more accidental deaths in farm- 
ing than in any other major Ameri- 
can industry. 
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Why gamble on Baby Sitters? 


There’s no need to risk tragedy 
with ignorant baby sitters. Every 


community can have a sitter training course. 


Seek hrost* 


Modesto Bee 
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_ pAY thousands of parents take a frightful risk 
when they entrust their child to an uninformed 
baby sitter. The sad part is, most parents don’t have 
much choice. They must face the dilemma of staying 
home or calling in a sitter who knows little about caring 
for children. 


Nearly every parent at some time takes this fearful 
gamble. And the stakes are pretty high—a child’s life. 
Most parents are surprisingly lucky. But others suffer 
a tragic loss. 

One mother and father will never forget the dreadful 
afternoon they left their 18 month old twins, clinging to 
a 16-year old boy. As soon as the front door slammed, 
the boy called his 9-year old sister to watch the twins 
while he went to a neighbor’s to view a TV baseball 
game. 


The young sitter decided she would play “mother” 
as she did with her rubber dolls. So she undressed 
the twins, set them in the bathtub and turned on both 
faucets. The helpless babies screamed frantically. Fi- 
nally the girl dipped her finger in the water and found 
it “quite hot,” so she let it out and filled the tub with 
cold water to cool the babies off. 


When the older brother returned an hour later, he 
noticed the babies were “pretty red.”” When their father 
came home he called a doctor and rushed them to the 
hospital—too late. Both twins died. 


Numerous tragedies 


If this were just an isolated case, it would be bad 
enough. Unfortunately, other such tragedies are easy 
to find. One 14-year-old sitter dozed peacefully while 
her three-year-old charge climbed out of bed and flipped 
on all the gas jets of the kitchen stove. The little boy 
was asphyxiated and the sitter was unconscious when 
the mother returned. 


An 11-month old baby slowly slid under water in his 
tub while a teenage sitter gabbed on the phone. Luck- 
ily the fire department squad arrived in time to revive 


the child. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Helen L. Clayton 


Graduation night, Bobby Watson, Mrs. Gertrude Delany 
and Ina Dykgraaf receive certificates. Loren Lacque, 
past president of local Council, presented 161 diplomas. 


Another baby was not so fortunate. The playful lad 
jammed a rattle down his throat. The baby sitter found 
him dead in his playpen. 

Perhaps you can add to the list. You may recall 
reading of a similar misfortune. You may even know 
of one first-hand. At any rate the problem is very real 
and cannot be ignored. And, the odds are that unless 
something is done, it will become even bigger. For baby 
sitting is “one of America’s fastest growing service in- 
dustries,” according to Newsweek magazine. 


Who's to blame? 

Where does the blame lie? No one could fail to ad- 
mit that the baby sitters in most cases were careless. 
They didn’t. know what they were doing. But the ul- 
timate irresponsibility must lie with negligent parents 
who continue to gamble with unqualified baby sitters. 

What can parents do to take the risk out of this big 
business of baby sitting? Shouldn’t parents be entitled 
to leave the house, without anxiety, confident that their 
child is in capable hands? 

Some communities, concerned about the problem, 
have come up with a happy solution. They have set up 
a training course for baby sitters. From all indications, 
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Police instructors 
explain how 

to open a door. 
Modesto Bee 
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“What parents and baby sitters expect of each other,” 
was the topic of a lively roundtable discussion. 
Participants were a housewife, teacher, two students. 
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the courses have been highly successful and are spread- 
ing quickly to other worried communities. 

A course in Modesto, Calif., this spring graduated 
91 card-carrying baby sitters. The course, for the sec- 
ond year, was sponsored by the Greater Modesto Safety 
Council, and cooperating loca! agencies. 

When the council first planned the course they were 
anxious about whether it would go over with the pub- 
lic. They soon found out that the need for such a course 
was more desperate than they had imagined. The re- 
sponse from the citizens was overwhelming. 

The P.T.A. immediately endorsed the program. Per- 
sonnel from schools and city and county agencies, such 
as the fire, police, sheriff's, medical and recreational de- 
partments, eagerly donated their time as instructors. 
Newspapers and radio stations rallied behind the coun- 
cil to give the course an amazing amount of publicity. 


To get the course started, the council sent an invita- 
tion to Boy and Girl Scout councils, 4-H groups, prin- 
cipals and superintendents of all schools in the county, 
P.T.A. presidents and counselors on elementary, high 
school and junior college faculties. When the word got 
around, not only teenagers, but adults too, signed up 
for the course. 
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The course was free and consisted of seven hour-long 
sessions on Wednesday evenings. The lessons included 
child behavior, safety, first aid, fire and police protec- 
tion and what parent and sitter expect of each other. 
Each alumna left with a wealth of practical knowledge 
and a wallet size graduation certificate—a kind of di- 
ploma to show to prospective employers. Total cost to 
the council? Only $15, because most of the typing, 
mimeographing and printing of registration cards and 
certificates was done by cooperating agencies. 


It’s time for a sitter’s course 


“There is no doubt that our course is much-needed 
and tremendously well-received,” said Mrs. Glenn A. 
Shull, home safety chairman of the Modesto Council. 
“We plan to conduct the course again in 1960. Any 
community that has not already set up such a course, 
should consider doing so.” 


Founders of these courses in other areas would prob- 
ably second Mrs. Shull’s suggestion. For most baby sit- 
ting courses have found enthusiastic response. 

Any organization wanting to start a course from 
scratch, should have a good course outline. Some groups 
have drafted their own blueprints; some have used bor- 
rowed outlines; some have combined several outlines 
from other groups. In fact, some course outlines have 
been shuffled among organizations across the country, 
and adapted to local conditions. Regardless, a good 
baby sitting course should contain essentially the same 
elements. 


To aid organizations in formulating course contents, 
the National Safety Council has compiled the following 
sample outline. If all baby sitters could be exposed to 
the following information, the number of baby sitting 
accidents would surely dive. Parents would no longer 
be taking such a grave risk when they called a baby 
sitter. 


Suggested course contents 
CHILD CARE 


a. Feeding (use of kitchen, highchair safety, formula, 
attention to children while in kitchen, avoiding 
peanuts, small candies, etc.) 

b. Sleep (sleeping clothes, diapering, crib precau- 

tions, bedtime handling) 

. Lifting and carrying children 

. Toilet habits 

Cleanliness—bathing 

Temper tantrums, fear, how to handle 

. Games, stories, music 

. Clothes for outdoors 


ro mo an 


SAFETY 


a. Child safety: in kitchen, laundry, feeding, putting 
to bed, while asleep 

b. Supervising play (keeping child away from medi- 
cine cabinet, cleaning cabinet, stove, fireplace, 
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street, electrical fixtures, matches, stairs, windows, 
radiators ) 

c. Toys (toys with small removable parts, scissors, 
paints, crayons) 

d. Emergencies (what to do in case of fire, choking, 
gas leak, child locked in closet, etc.) 


FIRST AID , 

Only those things that must be done before a doctor 
arrives—Bleeding, choking, poisoning, burns, electric 
shock, blow on head, falls, cuts, scratches, sudden ill- 
ness, convulsions, artificial respiration 


FIRE AND POLICE PROTECTION 
a. How to get children out of fire 
b. Procedure to call fire department 
c. Answering or not answering doors 
d. Noises or attempted entry (what to do) 
e. Prowlers (what to do) 


WHAT PARENT AND SITTER EXPECT 
a. Sitter’s attitude toward use of telephone, radio, 
phonograph, books, etc. 


b. Eating in employer’s home—sleeping 

c. Personal guests 

d. Household tasks 

e. Health of sitter and of child with respect to ac- 
cepting employment 

f. Agreement with employer on fee 

g. Agreement with employer on time he will return 

h. Safe return of sitter to home 

i. Complete instructions for sitter, equipment needed, 
etc. * 

References 


The following printed materials are available from NSC. 
Prices quoted are subject to 10 per cent discount to NSC 
members. 


Safety Education Data Sheet #429.04-66, “Baby Sitting,” 
5 pages, size 7” x 10”. Advises sitters on what to find out 
before parents leave, general sitting tips, evening sitting, meal- 
time sitting, bathtime, supervising play, putting charges to 
bed, emergency care, when parents return. Sections are in- 
cluded for parents employing sitter and for parents of the 
sitter. A reference list is included. Prices: 10-99 copies, 6 
cents each; 100-999 copies, 5 cents each. 


“You’re In Charge” (#499.41-7), 4 pages, size 6” x 9”, 
an illustrated questionnaire for sitters covering such areas as 
what parents should tell them about child, special danger 
spots, emergency situations, and a checklist on personal prac- 
tices. Prices: 50-499 copies, 2.5 cents each; 500-999, 2.3 cents 
each; 1000 or more, 2 cents each. 


“What Our Baby Sitter Should Know,” a single mimeo- 
graphed sheet available without charge (please address inquiry 
to Home Division) and intended for local reproduction and 
distribution. Information is to be set up in pad form with both 
permanent and temporary instructions. Permanent information 
(back of pad) includes what to do in emergencies, phone 
number of fire department, doctor, neighbor, etc. Temporary 
portion includes space for number where parents can be 
reached, instructions for baby’s meals, bath, bed, play, de- 
liveries, etc. 
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so trends 


The latest figures available, prepared by the 
National Safety Council Statistics Department. 








fee deaths in February 
numbered about 6,500 or 3 per 
cent less than in 1958. There were 
decreases in home and work acci- 
dent fatalities, an increase in motor- 
vehicle deaths, and no change in 
public non-motor-vehicle fatalities. 
The two-month death total was 
14,200, an increase of 1 per cent 
over last year. Increases in motor- 
vehicle and public non-motor-vehicle 
were nearly offset by decreases in 
work and home accident fatalities. 


Home Deaths 

Deaths from home accidents to- 
talled about 2,400, or 200 fewer 
than in February a year ago. 

The two-month death total was 
5,200, a reduction of 2 per cent 
from 1958. Decreases were recorded 
in deaths from poison gases, me- 
chanical suffocation and falls while 
increases were reported in fatal poi- 
burns and firearms acci- 


age groups 45 to 64 and 65 years 
and over, each age group showed an 
increase in deaths over 1958 with 
the largest change recorded for 
young people 15 to 24 years old. 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths 

There were 2,410 deaths from 
motor-vehicle accidents in February, 
or 2 per cent more than in 1958. 

Deaths for the two months to- 
talled 5,290, or 3 per cent above last 
year. The death rate per 100,000,- 
000 vehicle miles is not available for 
the two-month period, but for Jan- 
uary the rate was 5.3, no change 
from 1958. 

For the two-month period, 17 
states had fewer deaths than last 
year, 2 had the same number and 
29 had more deaths. States with the 
greatest improvement for the first 
two months of the year were: Mon- 
tana, —29 per cent; South Dakota, 





Reporting cities with populations 
of more than 10,000 had a decrease 
of 6 per cent for February, but no 
change for the two-month period. 
Cities with more than 200,000 popu- 
lation having the largest reduction 
in deaths for the first two months of 
1959 were: Norfolk, Va., —100 per 
cent; Toledo, Ohio, —67 per cent; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., —59 per cent. 


Work Accidents 

Deaths from work accidents in 
February numbered 900, or 5 per 
cent fewer than last year. The total 
for two months was 2,100, or 100 
below 1958. 


The February frequency rate per 
1,000,000 man-hours in 18 sectional 
accident prevention contests con- 
ducted by the National Safety Coun- 
cil was 4.87, an increase of 10 per 
cent over last year. The two-month 
rate was 4.81, a decrease of 7 per 
cent from 5.18 in 1958. 


Public Deaths 

Public non-motor-vehicle deaths 
in February numbered about 1,000. 
The total for 1958 was also 1,000, 
but it included about 60 more dis- 
aster deaths than occurred this year. 


Deaths during the two months to- 
talled about 2,000, an increase of 5 
per cent over last year. There were 
increases in transportation and fire- 
arms accident deaths and decreases 
in burns, drownings and falls. Most 
of the increase occurred among chil- 
dren under 5 years of age and per- 
sons 25 to 44 years old. Deaths in 
the 5 to 14 and 45 to 64 year age 
groups also were up, while deaths in 
the 15 to 24 and 65 years and over 
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dents. Aside from decreases in the cent; Kentucky, —27 per cent. age groups showed downward trends. 
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ELKHART 


probes its accident problem 


Health officials of this Indiana county gathered 
home accident facts from hospital emergencies. 


LKHART, Ind., is digging out the facts behind its 

home accident problem. A year-long study has 
turned up information on the nature of accidents that 
is expected to be invaluable in educating Elkhart County 
residents. 

The details of 532 home and farm accidents for the 
year ending March 1, 1958, have been collected by the 
Elkhart County Health Unit in cooperation with Elk- 
hart General Hospital. (Since Elkhart is a city of 
40,000, the vast majority of these accidents were “home” 
rather than “farm.”’) And more intensive studies are 


being planned. 


The reasons why 


The study began in April 1957 at the suggestion of 
the State Board of Health which had been prompted 
by the Indiana Farm Safety Council. The Board of 
Health felt that it should encourage local health de- 
partments to collect non-fatal farm and home accident 
data because: (1) the role of public health depart- 
ments in accident prevention is being emphasized in- 
creasingly; (2) development of an effective accident 
prevention program requires knowledge of the extent 
and nature of the problem; (3) health education is more 
effective when the existence of a health (accident) prob- 
lem is realized; (4) local authorities are in a better po- 
sition than state agencies to collect data on the com- 
munity level. 

The Board also wanted to emphasize collecting data 
on non-fatal accidents since reasonably good informa- 
tion on fatal accidents is available from death cer- 
tificates. 

The State Board of Health, in cooperation with De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics at Purdue Uni- 
versity, developed a form for the reporting of farm and 


Responsible for the study were Robert A. Calhoun, Indiana 
State Board of Health; Jack Landon, Elkhart General Hospital; 
Paul H. Martin, M.D., Elkhart County Health Unit; W. H. M. 


Morris, Purdue University. 
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home accidents*, supplied the report forms, tabulated 
data and provided technical assistance and consultant 
service. Actual planning of the study and method of 
collection of data were left to the local agency. 


The Elkhart County Health Unit was one of several 
agencies contacted. It was immediately interested in the 
project and decided to collect data on home and farm 
accidents which necessitated treatment at the emer- 
gency room of Elkhart General Hospital. 


Officials know that information collected in this man- 
ner can not be expected to give an accurate descrip- 
tion of the 1957-58 farm and home accident picture 
for Elkhart County as a whole. In the first place, it is 
likely that the preponderance of the accidents involved 
Elkhart city residents, and accidents occurring in the 
city probably differ from those in rural areas. Secondly, 
only accidents that received medical treatment at the 
hospital are considered. There is considerable evidence 
that this procedure resulted in marked over-representa- 
tion of school and preschool children and underrepre- 
sentation of older adults. 

However, a careful study of these data gives much 
pertinent information on such factors as type of acci- 
dent, age of victim, place and time of accident. This, in 
turn, is valuable in education programs and may well 
be used effectively as a springboard for further study. 


Revealing facts 
Here are some of the facts the study discovered: 

® Falls and cutting and piercing instruments together 
accounted for almost 60 per cent of the total cases re- 
ported. While for all accidents there were four males 
injured for every three females, over half of those in- 
volved in the two most prevalent type accidents were 
females. On the other hand, 25 of the 26 persons in- 
jured while using tools were males. 


© School age children (5-19) were the most frequent 
accident victims, followed by adults (20-64) and pre- 
school children. There were few persons over 65, prob- 


*Copies of this form may be obtained from the Division of 
Public Health Statistics, Indiana State Board of Health, 1330 
W. Mich., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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ably because oldsters are likely to receive treatment as 
in-patients at the hospital or at home. 

® Cutting and piercing instruments were the leading 
accident causes for adults 20 through 64 and a close 
second for school children, but proved to be a relatively 
minor hazard for preschool children. On the other hand, 
poisoning was a serious factor only in the youngest age 
group. 

® Over 80 per cent of Indiana’s fatalities resulting from 
falls are in the over 65 age group but only 7 per cent 
of the falls reported in the study happened to persons 
over 65. One possible reason for this difference has al- 
ready been noted. Another might well be the fact that 
falls are far more likely to be fatal in older than in 
younger persons. 

® The majority of the accidents took place in the home 
itself with approximately two-thirds of the remainder 
occurring in the yard. Field, barn, garage and other 
buildings combined accounted for less than 10 per cent 





of the total. These findings tend to confirm the theory 
that very few farm accidents were included in the 
study. 


© Approximately 40 per cent of the accidents happened 
in the afternoon and a like number at night. Only 20 
per cent happened in the morning but more than half 
the accidental poisonings occurred in this period. 


It might be surmised that a higher proportion of ac- 
cidents occurring at night would appear in this sam- 
ple because many minor emergency cases can not be 
handled at physicians’ offices at this time of day. On 
the same basis, the daytime figures are expected to be 
low. 


© In the spring and summer months during afternoon 
and evening hours yard accidents were as frequent as 
accidents in the home. For some reason, however, this 
relationship did not hold for the morning hours. Further 
study of these data with other variable factors con- 
trolled might prove interesting. s 
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ent 3 crib 


Large numbers of babies and 
young children smother each year 
because they get entangled in their 
bed coverlets and blankets. Zipper 
bags, clothes pins and many other 
devices have been used to secure 
blankets in an effort to keep chil- 
dren covered and to prevent their 
becoming entangled in bedclothing. 
However, none of the devices seem 
to really work. 

The solution I’ve used to keep 
my children covered while prevent- 
ing even a possibility of smothering 
is as follows: Instead of the usual 
spindles in a crib, I put 45 degree 
diagonal spindles on both sides of 
the crib with the lower sloping end 
toward the child’s head. Plastic 
rings slide up and down this di- 
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agonal spindle. The blanket along 
each side has snaps or tie ribbons 
that are tied onto the sliding rings. 

When a child kicks his covers they 
merely travel up the 45 degree spin- 
dle and slide down again to re-cover 
the child. In this way, gravity does 
the re-covering job. And, the beauty 
part of it is, the child cannot be- 
come entangled in his covers be- 
cause they are tied to each side of 
the crib. If the child gets under the 
covers and has difficulties breathing, 
he will kick or struggle. That action 
will move the covers up the incline 
and give fresh air. 


Jim A. Chezem 
APO 122, N. Y., N. Y. 


Rotary mowers—unsafe? 


A recent article “Tips for Carefree 
Mowing” in your Spring issue dis- 
turbed me greatly. The hazards and 
necessary precautions listed were 
well stated and accurate, but the 
omission amounted to a disservice to 
accident prevention. 


The rotary type mower is in- 
herently an unsafe machine, and re- 
sponsible for the large majority of 
mowing injuries. Yet, no mention of 


this was ever made; no advice given 
to prospective purchasers on selec- 
tion of the type of mower! As a 
basis for the above, I refer to an 
article in your own publication, issue 
of June 1957, “Injuries from Power 
Lawn Mowers.” This indicated that 
within the scope of the survey, no 
less than 87 per cent of injuries re- 
ported were attributed to rotary type 
mowers! 

In fairness, this high incidence 
may be due in part to the large 
number of rotary mowers in use, 
but I have seen no figures to sub- 
stantiate this. 

Ronald D. Early 
Tonawanda, New York 


We suspect that the injury rate 
for the rotary type mower was so 
high (87 per cent) on the survey 
because so many rotary mowers were 
being used. The survey of 737 in- 
juries, made in Georgia, 1955-1956, 
and obtained through mailed ques- 
tionnaires to physicians, does not 
state what percentage of power 
mowers being used were rotaries. An 
estimated 90 per cent of power 
mowers used in the nation are of the 
rotary type.—Editor. 
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from the Home Desk 


Clearing house for toy complaints 


Much concern about the safety of 
children’s toys has led the home 
conference of the National Safety 
Council to set up a clearing house 
for complaints about toys. 


All complaints will be handled 
through the home division of NSC. 
Individuals and organizations are 
urged to forward information on un- 
safe toys and toy accidents to the 
clearing house. Complaints will be 
investigated and forwarded to toy 
manufacturers through their na- 
tional association. 


The clearing house was suggested 
by the home conference’s Toy Safety 
Committee which was formed last 
fall. The committee’s objectives are: 
(1) Continual investigation of the 
kinds of toy accidents; (2) coopera- 
tion with toy manufacturers in the 
elimination of unsafe toys; (3) de- 
velopment and dissemination of in- 
formation on safe toy usage. 


Among the organizations repre- 
sented on the committee are the 
U. S. Public Health Service, Girl 
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Scouts of the U. S. A., American 
Medical Assn., U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, American Public Health Assn., 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Pennsylvania State Health Dept., 
American Academy of Pediatrics, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


New religious chairman 


Arthur B. Langlie, former gov- 
ernor of Washington and now presi- 
dent of McCall Corp., has accepted 
chairmanship of the National Safety 
Council’s National Committee of 
Religious Leaders for Safety. Lang- 
lie succeeds Louis B. Seltzer, editor 
of the Cleveland Press, as chairman 
of the committee. 


The purpose of the committee is 
to develop and guide work of the 
Council with religious leaders. 


October Congress schedule 


The banquet at the annual Na- 
tional Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, traditionally held on Wednes- 


day evening, will be held this year 
on Tuesday, October 20. 


The tentative Congress schedule 
of sessions of interest to home dele- 
gates is: 


Monday morning—Annual Coun- 
cil meeting 


Monday evening—Home General 
Session 


Tuesday morning—Home General 
Session 


Tuesday evening—Congress Ban- 
quet 


Wednesday morning — General 
Session, Citizen Leadership 


Wednesday afternoon— Home 
General Session 


Wednesday evening—Safety Film 
Showing 


Thursday morning—General Ses- 
sion, Community Organization 


Thursday evening—Congress 
Party 








Thomas Fansler, director, Home Division, National Safety Council, 
(left) receives a plaque of ‘thanks’ for his contribution to home 
safety from Dr. Fred Long, Home Safety Conference Chairman. The 
occasion was the tenth birthday party of the Conference. 
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Howard Pyle, president of the National Safety Council, (right) and 
Harold E. Fellows, president and chairman of the board, National 
Association of Broadcasters, look over the Stop the Accidents display 
at the Advertising Council's exhibit at the NAB convention. The NSC 
is sponsor of the Stop Accidents campaign. 
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Its New... 


HOME SAFETY PRODUCTS 


Publication of product announcements in this section should not be 
construed as endorsement or opproval by the National Safety Council. 


portable 
fire 
ladder 


Fyre-O-Scape is a portable es- 
cape ladder, all metal and light 
weight (2 story size weighs only 
17 pounds). Its advantages over 
other type escape ladders, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, are: it is 
so light even a child can lower it, 
yet strong enough to support 
whole family at once. Patented 
construction keeps the rungs away 
from the side of the building and 
steady so there is no side to side 
swaying; its metal features mean 

it cannot burn. 

Cost is $49.95 for 14-foot ladder for a two-story house 
and $79.95 for 24-foot ladder for a three-story house. 
Longer ladders are made to order. 

State Wide Home Products Corp., 5713 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
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This new window according to 
the manufacturer is safe and easy 
to clean. The aluminum window 
has two sashes which not only 
slide up and down but also pivot 
on their horizontal axis. This per- 
mits the housewife to clean both 
sides of the glass from inside the 
house with no danger of falling 
out, said the manufacturer. 


These tilting sashes also afford an almost unlimited 
variety of indirect ventilation combinations regardless 
of the weather. ; 

United States Window Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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**No-Shok”’ 
outlet 





“No-Shok”’ safety 
electrical outlet is 
now available in 
weatherproof out- 
door cover plates. 
The outlet has the patented self-rotating receptacle 
which closes automatically when not in use, said the 
manufacturer. It prevents curious children from poking 
metal objects into live electrical contacts. 





The outlet requires only a quarter-turn to insert plug 
cap for contact, snaps shut when plug is removed. Lid 
does not rest on wire or plug and can’t damage insula- 
tion if cord is accidentally jerked out, according to the 
manufacturer. 

Bell Electric Co., 5735 S. Claremont Ave., Chicago 
36, Ill. 
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fire-retardant phn ome 
paint ~ 


Fireman points to a 
one-inch thick insulat- 
ing mat, created by a 
new fire retardant 
paint which stopped 
the spread of flames during an experiment. The paint, 
called Saf, stops the spread of heat and flame two to four 
times more effectively than most other fire-retardant 
paints, tests show. Underwriters’ Laboratories flame- 
spread rating for Saf are 10 to 15; for most other fire- 
retardant paints, about 25 to 40. 

Saf is applied like standard paints and costs about 
25 per cent more than standard paints, about the same 
as other fire-retardant paints. 

Baltimore Paint & Chemical Corp., 2325 Annapolis 
Ave., Baltimore 30, Md. 


511.03-259 








